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S THE GOVERNMENT of the Philippines guilty 
of the genocide of Muslims in the country? 
Early in July 1972 a special mission from Libya 
and the Arab Republic of Egypt was invited to 
see for itself and, having been given all facilities 
to tour the affected areas and interview the Mus- 
lim Filipinos, declared that genocide was not 
being committed. ° 

Earlier, in January 1972, a group of ambas- 
sadors and other diplomats accredited to Manila 
by governments of countries with predominantly . 
Muslim populations, namely, Indonesia, Malay- 

sia, Pakistan, the Arab Republic of Egypt, Iran, 

= Iraq, Saudi Arabia and Algeria, came to the same 
conclusion after an inspection tour of the locali- 
ties where encounters had taken place. 

Indeed, if genocide, as defined in the Geno- 
cide Convention of 1948, implies the “intent to 
destroy, in whole or in part, a national, ethnical, 

~ racial or religious group,” the statistics of the 
sporadic encounters would suffice to disprove 
the charge. Over the last year and eight months, 
874 Muslim Filipinos out of about two million 
have been reported killed, and 692 Christian 
Filipinos, a more or less even balance on a defi- 
nitely minor scale in a total population of 41 
million. 

Is there, then, a religious war between Mus- 
lims and Christians in the Philippines? Judging 
objectively and dispassionately, again the answer 
must be no, or at least, and hopefully, not yet. 
Despite the subconscious fears of the unlettered, 
the age of religious wars is over in the Philippines, 
if only because religion itself has, by and large, 
ceased.to be the overwhelming preoccupation of 
present-day Filipinos. — 
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The Republic of the Philippines is a secular 
state with strict separation between Church and 
state. All citizens have equal rights, whatever 
their religion. Nobody in the Philippines seeks to 
convert by force the infidel, or kafir, which is 
the essence of a religious war. 

The friction between Muslim and Christian 
Filipinos, which has unfortunately arisen in a 
few provinces in the southernmost Philippine is- 
lands of Mindanao and Sulu, can be more accu- 
rately described as an encounter between two 
communities with different traditions and rival 
economic interests, and suffering from different 
historical hangovers. That being the case, it is 
necessary to begin by reviewing some aspects of 
the history of the Philippines to determine how 
they have reacted to each other through the years. 

Historians tell us that Islam was brought to 
the archipelago by an Arab missionary, Sharif 
Makdum, who landed in Sulu in 1380 together 
with traders from the Malay peninsula and Bor- 
neo. Conversion to Islam received added impetus 
from a nobleman and scholar from Malacca, Abu 
Bakr, who married the daughter of Raja Baguin- 
da, and succeeded his father-in-law as Sultan of 
Sulu. In the great island of Mindanao Islam 
spread through the missionary and military ef- 
forts of Sharif Mohammed Kabungsuan, who 
founded the Sultanate of Maguindanao in the 
southern part of the island at the end of the 
fifteenth century. 

It has become a historical truism that, if 
the Spanish colonial expedition from Mexico, 
led by Miguel Lopez de Legaspi, had reached the 
Philippines even only 50 years later than it actu- 
ally did in 1565, it could very well be that the 
Filipinos would now all be Muslims. For the first 
Western explorer to reach the archipelago, Ma- 
gellan in 1521, found the chieftains of the cen- 
tral islands still animists, while the Spanish colo- 
nizers found Maynila in 1568 already under the 
tule of Sulayman and other Muslim rajas. 

The fall of Maynila and presumably the 
other Muslim strongholds around Lake Taal, and 
the slow but relentless advance of the Christian 
religion under the Spanish aegis in the northern 
and central islands of the archipelago, forced Is- 
lam’s retreat to the south, where the Muslim Fil- 


ipinos, while sometimes defeated, and sometimes = 
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victorious, were never conquered, and fought a 
long war, a war of 333 years, against Spain. 

Christian Filipinos take for granted what 
the Muslim Filipinos could not overlook, and it 
is that the spiritual, and frequently even military, 
leaders of the Spanish expeditions against the 
Muslim southern Philippines, and the builders 
and defenders of the Spanish military outposts 
there, were Christian priests—friars and Jesuits— 
whose declared aim was the extirpation of Islam. 
There was considerable justification for the Mus- 
lim Filipinos to call their war against Spain ajihad. 

That it was, furthermore, a war between 
more or less equal powers can be judged by the 
truces and treaties, capitulations and protocols 
between them, by the failure of either side to 
make any permanent annexations of territory, 
and by the shifting alliances with pretenders and 
usurpers of the Muslim thrones and the other 
foreign powers in the region. 

In fact the Muslim Filipinos had attained a 
much higher degree of social organization and 
culture than the other inhabitants of the archi- 
pelago at the time of the Spanish conquest, as 
proved by their songs and dances which, with 
those of the equally unconquered peoples of the 
northern mountain provinces, are all that the Fil- 
ipinos can now display of an indigenous culture 
not derived from Spain or America. 

It is indeed a tribute to the martial prowess 
of the Muslim Filipinos that while all around 
them, in the Indonesian archipelago and farther 
away in the Malay peninsula, the Muslim sultans 
and rajas were reduced to the role of Dutch and 
British wayang, or shadow-play, rulers, only they 
remained truly sovereign and free. 

That in fact Spain was the weaker power 
was unfortunate, for it had no choice but to en- 
list the Christian converts who had no choice 
but to obey. Disarmed by their masters, as the 
Philippine national hero, Jose Rizal, would later 
explain with his characteristic insight, they 
either abandoned their fields and took to the 
mountains or took up arms, however unwillingly, 
under the cross to defend and to retaliate, and to 
begin a blood-feud of unforeseen consequences. 

Even as late as when Rizal himself waited 
impatiently in exile on the edge of the Muslim 
homeland for permission to serve Spain in Cuba, 
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Governor General Blanco, aboard his new gun- 
boats, was commanding an expedition, manned 
mostly by Christian conscripts, against the Mus- 
lim strongholds around the lake of Lanao. 

The exigencies of the long war logically and 
inevitably divided the Filipinos into two commu- 
nities, the Muslim and Christian, the latter in- 
creasingly westernized, and thus alienated from 
the pre-conquest Malay traditions. 

Indeed some nagging questions remain to 
be fully explored and answered in the history of 
the Philippine Revolution against Spain in 1896. 
What, if they ever heard of it, did the Muslim 
Filipinos think of the declaration of indepen- 
dence? Perhaps only that some mysterious emer- 
gency had compelled the hurried evacuation to 
the north of the professional regiments they 
faced. As for the Revolution itself, they could 
not possibly have hated fetters and chains they 
had never worn, while, on the other hand, they 
surely could have had no understanding of and 
sympathy for democratic and republican theories 
so distant and alien to their traditions of martial 
feudalism. 

For their part, what did the Christian or 
deist reformers and revolutionaries of the north- 
ern and central islands think of the Muslims in 
the South? When the Philippine revolutionary 
government in 1898 was so eager for arms and 
protection from Imperial Japan, when later it 
was so pathetically to put its faith in the North- 
American Republic, why did it not seek to join 
forces instead with its Muslim kith and kin, the 
secular unconquered foes of Spain, the com- 
mon enemy? 

It is noteworthy that even the attack on the 
Spanish garrison in the South was mounted by 
Christian Filipinos only. The revolutionary goy- 
ernment laid claim to the three regions of the 
country, Luzon in the north, the central islands 
of the Bisayas, and the southern Muslim home- 
lands of Mindanao and Sulu. But what room was 
there really for the Muslims in the Congress of 
the first Philippine Republic? I was myself sur- 
prised to find that my grandfather represented 
Davao, where I am sure he had never been in his 
life. Christian Filipinos likewise represented 
other Muslim regions. No wonder the writ of the 
Republic, such as it was, néver ran there. 


The new American colonizers quickly 
grasped the situation since in fact it lent plausi- 
bility to their propaganda that what they called 
“the Philippine Insurrection” was the work of 
a “Tagalog Republic” headed and manned only 
by the natives of the politically advanced prov- 
inces around Manila. 

A treaty was concluded with the Sultan of 
Sulu as a separate power, which recognized the 
partial sovereignty of the United States. A spe- 
cial “Moro Province” was created for the Muslim 
Filipinos, later to be converted into the Depart- 
ment of Mindanao and Sulu. 

But while the spirit of separatism was thus 
fomented, deliberately or merely in recognition 
of realities, and with it the historical alienation 
of the two traditional Filipino communities, the 
American colonialists found the fierce and in- 
domitable, independence of the Muslims as hard 
to tame as their Spanish predecessors. 

Leonard Wood, the frustrated ‘““Rough 
Rider” candidate for the American Presidency, 
and “Black Jack” Pershing, destined to be the 
American commander in the First World War, 
won their spurs in the so-called Moro wars: the 
uprising of Imam Panglima Hassan, the battle of 
Bud (Mount) Daho, the resistance of Jikiri, the 
battle of Bud Bagsak in 1913, and the rising of 
Datu Tahil as late as 1927. 

By 1915, however, with the Carpenter 
Agreement, the age-old fight was all but over, 
with the Sultan of Sulu losing all but his reli- 
gious functions and acknowledging the tempo- 
tal sovereignty of the United States over his do- 
minions in the Philippines. 

American policy was seen to be one of ne- 
gotiate, subjugate, separate. The purpose of the 
American colonialists to separate the two tradi- 
tional Filipino communities was scarcely con- 
cealed. Not entirely without justification it was 
bruited about in the American Congress that the 
proud brave “Moros” were against Philippine 
independence, and, for all that Hadji Butu sat in 
the Senate, would never submit to the rule of a 
sovereign Christian government in Manila. 

The success of this policy was proved when, 
on the very eve of Presidential approval of the 
Tydings-McDuffie Act granting Philippine inde- 
pendence after a ten-year transition period, a 
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mass meeting of Muslim datus sent the US Presi- 


dent and Congress a declaration which read: 

Because we have learned that the United States is going 
to give the Philippines independence, we want to tell you that 
the Philippines is populated by two different peoples with dif- 
ferent religious practices and traditions. The Christian Filipinos 
occupy the islands of Luzon and the Visayas. The Moros [Mus- 
lims] predominate in the islands of Mindanao and Sulu. With 
regard to the forthcoming independence, we foresee what condi- 
tion we and our children who shall come after us will be in, This 
condition will be characterized by unrest, suffering and misery. 
Our Christian associates have for many years shown their desire 
to be the only ones blessed with leadership and with progressive 
towns without sharing with us the advantage of having good 
towns and cities. Their provinces progress by leaps and bounds 
while ours are left behind. 

Should the American people grant the Philippines inde- 
pendence, the islands of Mindanao and Sulu must not be in- 
cluded in such grant. Our public lands must not be given to peo- 
ple other than the Moros. We should be given time to acquire 
them because most of us have no lands, Our people do not yet 
realize the value of acquiring land of considerable area. We do 
not also know how to acquire these lands by process of law. 
Where shall we obtain support for our families if our lands are 
taken from us? It will be safe[r] for us to have a law enacted 
restricting the acquisition of our lands by other people. This will 
also preclude futute trouble.” 


The Muslim leader, Senator Mamintal A. 
Tamano, who quoted the foregoing declaration 
in a recent article, rightly commented: “How 
prophetic indeed were the words of these simple 
and unlettered Muslim datus!” The 1935 decla- 
ration was an extreme example of the alienation 
of the two communities, for it repudiated the 
concept of one Filipino nation, preferring parti- 
tion even under foreign rule. But it also revealed 
the true origins of alienation, which at that time 
in history could no longer be predominantly 
theological disputes, but which were in reality 
economic fears, arising from cultural backward- 
ness and exacerbated by the sharpening rivalry 
for land, later to be complicated by struggles for 
political power. 

The Muslim Filipinos were not entirely 
without blame for their own plight. An eminent 
Muslim scholar and a distinguished member of 
the Filipino intellectual community is Dr. Cesar 
Adjib Majul, who, a Muslim Filipino, has per- 
formed the singular feat of interpreting the 
social theories of the Philippine Revolution to 
the Christian Filipinos. In a paper prepared for 
a seminar on “‘Cultural and Religious Responses 
to Development” he sketched what I consider a 
fair and convincing assessment of the Filipino 
Muslim community’s quandary. 
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The long war with Spain, he notes, resulted 
in the depopulation of a great many of their 
settlements, the disruption of their traditional 
economic activities, and a great deal of suffering.” 
Compared with the community of westernized 
Christian converts, “the Muslims were techno- 
logically backward, their agriculture based on a 
subsistence economy, and their trade reduced to 
an insignificant level under the control of a priv- 
ileged few.” 

Over the centuries, remarks Dr. Majul, the 
Muslims had been able to “maintain their tradi- 
tional political structures and even reinforce 
some of their Islamic institutions by madrasahs 
(Qur’anic schools) and the formation of an 
‘ulama (group of learned men). The sultans had 
political powers, and the traditional powers of 
the strongest local chiefs, called datus, persisted = 
On the other hand, when the national adminis- 
tration introduced a universal system of primary 
education, most Muslims refused to send their 
children to school for fear they might be con- 
verted to Christianity. 

It was into this traditional community, 
underpopulated, unschooled,; “technologically 
backward” and dominated by feudal chieftains, 
but at the same time stubbornly independent 
and deeply devoted to Islam, which had become 
“intertwined with patriotism and a sense of iden- 
tity,” that the Christian Filipinos made their in- 
creasing incursions under a deliberate policy of 
the administration in Manila. 

For the best of motives, but not necessarily 
the wisest, Mindanao was proclaimed “‘the land 
of promise,” whose fertile soil, luxuriant forests, 
cool uplands, rich mines waiting to be discovered 
and exploited, and seas teeming with fish, offer- 
ed glittering opportunities to the hard-working 
settler, the resourceful adventurer, the smart 
operator, the bitter refugee from the feudal en- 
claves of the central plains of Luzon in the north 
and the sugar baronies in the Bisayas. 

Here, seen from the north and center, was 
the solution to the increasing unrest among the 
landless peasants, the sugar-cane harvesters, drift- 
ing hopelessly from season to season, and later 
the Communist-led rebels who had surrendered 
in the expectation of the satisfaction of their 
age-old grievances. Why should all these lands lie 
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idle, all these riches remain untouched, when 
there were hundreds of thousands in the over- 
populated central islands willing to work with 
them? 

It was a vision ahd a policy that must now 
face very hard questions indeed, but in its hey- 
day the Christian settlers were encouraged with 
reservations, with loans for seed-crops, work ani- 
mals, and agricultural implements, and witha 
system, albeit unsatisfactory, of roads. For the 
more highly connected, wealthy and unscru- 
pulous, there were lumber and mining conces- 
sions and cattle ranches. 

There was only one thing wrong with all 
this. Mindanao was the traditional Muslim home- 
land, and, unprepared for a fateful encounter, 
the two Filipino communities were to come to- 
gether after many centuries, alienated by inherit- 
ed suspicion, fears and mutual disdain, blinded 
by ignorance of each other’s traditions. 

Both still suffered from the historical hang- 
overs of the Spanish and early American regimes. 
To the Christian settler the image of the Muslim 
Filipino, the “Moro,” was still that of the proud, 
fierce, intractable, treacherous raider of the long 
war. On the other hand, in “Moro” society, at 
least among the Maranaws of Lanao, the lowest 
of the three classes were the “‘Bisaya,”’ identified 
as servants and slaves, a term of sinister signifi- 
cance when it is considered that fully two-thirds 
of the Christian settlers in Mindanao as of 1960 
were Bisayans from the central islands, and that 
in fact the present encounters in Mindanao have 
been almost wholly between the Muslim Mara- 
naws, Maguindanaos and Tausogs and the Chris- 
tians from the Bisayas, mainly the Hlongos. 

In 1971 the Filipinas Foundation, an 
avowedly “nonpolitical, nonsectarian organiza- 
tion”’ financed mainly by non-Filipinos, publish- 
ed “An Anatomy of Philippine Muslim Affairs,” 
an impressive, although heavily larded with so- 
ciological jargon, “Study in Depth (of) Muslim 
Affairs in the Philippines.” 

The study noted, to start with, that as of 
1960, according to the Philippine Bureau of the 
Census and Statistics — no later figures seem to 
have been available— the Muslim population was 
only slightly more than 1,300,000, or 4.8 per- 
cent of the total population of the Philippines 
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and 23.7 percent of the population in the tradi- 
tional Muslim areas of Mindanao, Sulu and Pala- 
wan. Furthermore, as a direct result of massive 
Christian settlement, there were only two prov- 
inces left with Muslim majorities, namely, Lanao 
del Sur and Sulu, while in two others, Cotabato 
and Zamboanga del Sur, the Muslims, although 
still in great numbers, had already been reduced 
to a minority. In all the other provinces Chris- 
tians constituted the great majority. 

The economic shock of this massive infu- 
sion of settlers, money and technological skills 
is easy to imagine. More pertinent, however, to 
the current broils and affrays was the cultural 
gap. The Muslims still lived under what was more 
or less feudal rule, dating back to the times when 
all land was held in common under the sultans. 
The modern concept of the purchase and sale of 
land to be registered under permanent and ex- 
clusive title guaranteed by the government was 
not easily understood or accepted by them and 
their leaders. In many cases, Muslim datus allow- 
ed Christians to clear lands and cultivate them, 
only to take them back by threats or force when 
the work had been done. 

It must be remembered that, while the big 
Christian ranchers, loggers and plantation-owners 
were amply protected by expert lawyers and 
sometimes corrupt registrars and judges, the ordi- 
nary Christian settler was just as unschooled and 
resourceless as his Muslim counterpart. It is sig- 
nificant that the current troubles started with 
the activities of an illiterate Bisayan settler turn- 
ed outlaw under the nom de guerre of “Tooth- 
pick.” Now under custody, he told the Manila 
Chronicle that sometime in 1949 he and his mo- 
ther and sister “purchased” a piece of land from 
a local datu with the family savings of P250. 
Apparently the datu considered the transaction 
to be merely a lease, and indeed ‘‘Toothpick” 
never registered the land or secured title, or had 
any idea that he should. After four years the 
datu demanded the return of the land and, accor- 
ding to “‘Toothpick,” when he refused, his sister 
was raped and murdered, and his mother shot 
and killed. Failing to get justice from the town 
mayor, he took to the hills and formed a band 
of Tirurays, primitive pagan tribesmen who had 
also suffered at the hands of the Muslims. 
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Such clashes have now been sharpened by 
the struggle for political power, and the distur- 
bances started by “Toothpick” spread and reach- 
ed their peak at the time of the 1971 elections. 
The Muslims, as we have seen, had maintained 
their traditional political structures, and they 
were by and large respected during the American 
regime when the Muslim and other non-Christian 
regions were represented in the central legislature 
by appointment and not by election. But with 
national autonomy, and later independence, 
the introduction of the democratic process be- 
came inevitable even if only for the fundamen- 
tal objective of equality between Christians 
and non-Christians. 

This “novel political system,” notes Dr. 
Majul, “with its elections, tenure of office, ac- 
countability to the people” led to tension. The 
feudal Muslim leaders were the quickest in 
adapting themselves to these innovations. “On 
account of their traditional prestige, the custom- 
ary obedience rendered them, the relative strength 
of their economic resources, and so on, the tradi- 
tional chiefs were able to campaign and win in 
elections to become mayors and governors.” 
Even now most of the Muslim political leaders 
come from the old ruling families, while the 
younger untitled university graduates, who are 
few enough, have scarcely moved above the level 
of local government. 

Indeed, in post-independence politics, the 
Muslim leaders proved a match for their Christian 
colleagues, and speedily learned the game of seiz- 
ing and keeping power through the ballot box 
and the judicious disbursement of spoils and pa- 
tronage, fighting one another, it must be added, 
as members of one or the other national party. 
There is no Philippine equivalent of the Muslim 
League. 

But, as we have seen, the Muslims are now 
in the majority in only two provinces. In a paper 
entitled “The Muslims in the Philippines and the 
Present Mindanao Crisis’’ Dr. Majul points out 
that the Muslim leaders “depend to a large ex- 
tent on traditional loyalty and institutions to 
maintain their power. Their strength in the long 
run will depend on their Muslim followers. A dra- 
matic change in the religious composition of the 
population where they had exercised their leader- 
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ship will naturally affect their position [because] 
Christian settlers will naturally elect Christian 
leaders. It is therefore to the advantage of Chris- 
tian leaders to have more Christian settlers, provi- 
ded the latter are made conscious of their dissi- 
milarities [with] the Muslims. Here religious cons- 
ciousness is capitalized on as an element serving 
the political motives of politicians.” 

The argument on making political capital 
out of religion, of course, cuts both ways. Under 
the present Constitution of the Philippines, 
members of the powerful upper house of Con- 
gress, the Senate, are elected, like the President 
and Vice-President, by a countrywide vote. Yet 
this vast national constituency of approximately 
10 million voters, 90 percent of them Christian, 
has given office to at least three Muslim senators, 
in whose election religious prejudice did not play 
even a marginal role. 

Of course, the play of political forces is 
quite different in a limited local constituency, 
and it is undeniable that in the struggle for polit- 
ical power increasing recourse is being had by 
Muslim and Christian rivals to traditional misun- 
derstandings, prejudices, fears and even, unfor- 
givably, to religious passion. The massacre of a 
truckload of Muslims returning from the polls in 
1971 reinforced the widely held theory that 
roving bands of armed criminals had been 
brought in from other islands to terrorize the 
voters of the rival parties. If so, then they have 
now simply got out of hand since the elections 
have been long over, and the problem is a prob- 
lem of law and order, to be solved by the impar- 
tial and unhesitating exercise of the police pow- 
er of the government. 

We have seen enough, however, to realize 
that the situation is not so clear-cut as all that. 
Why are the outlaw bands identified, correctly 
to all appearances, as Muslim — “Barracudas,” 
“Blackshirts,” “Garudas” — or Christian — “Ila- 
gas,” and why are their victims invariably of the 
other community? This suggests, as the Muslim 
mission of 1972 indicated, “the beginning of a 
teligious war.” Why is there a “Muslim Indepen- 
dence Movement” — now renamed, obviously 
to conform with the demographic and geograph- 
ic realities, the “Mindanao Independence Move- 
ment”? Why are the Armed Forces of the Philip- 


pines suspected, whether rightly or not, of 
covertly protecting and supporting the “Tlagas”? 
Equivocation cannot conceal the disaffection, 
the alienation, of the Filipino Muslim commu- 
nity, its disillusionment with the secular Repub- 
lic which it more and more tends to regard as 
Christian. The alienation, as we have seen, is not 
a recent development; it has deep historical 
origins and has only now been forced to surface 
by the frightening killings and counterkillings. 

What is to be done? The facile answer has 
been “integration,” and this has been sought 
through various legislative measures, more hon- 
ored, as could be expected, in neglect and indif- 
ference than in observance. 

Under the Constitution and laws of the Phil- 
ippines all citizens have equal rights without dis- 
tinction as to religion. There are and have been 
Muslim members of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives of the Congress of the Philip- 
pines, members of the Cabinet, ambassadors, 
provincial governors, town mayors, Army offi- 
cers, and civil-service officers and employees. 

Article 78 of the Civil Code of the Philip- 
pines allows marriages between non-Christian 
Filipinos to be performed in accordance with 
their customs, rites or practices. 

The Civil Service Law (Republic Act No. 
2260) allows the appointment of members of 
the cultural minorities (principally the Muslims) 
to government positions in their respective prov- 
inces without taking the examinations normally 
required by law. 

Republic Act No. 3872 gives the national 
cultural minorities (again principally the Mus- 
lims) an equal chance to acquire lands in the pub- 
lic domain. 

Republic Act No. 3985 safeguards the rights 
of the cultural minorities to their ancestral dwell- 
ings and farms by providing that no pasture per- 
mit or lease shall be granted in provinces which 
are inhabited by members of the cultural minor- 
ities without a prior inspection conducted joint- 
ly by representatives of the Bureau of Forestry 
and of the Commission on National Integration 
and a certification by said representatives that no 
members of the national cultural minorities ac- 
tually occupy any portion of the area applied for 
under pasture permit or lease. 
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Republic Act No. 1888 (as amended by 
R. A. No. 3852) is perhaps the most eloquent ex- 
pression of the continuing attention and concern 
of the leadership of the Philippines for non-Chris- 
tian citizens, The main objective of this law is to 
“effectuate in a more rapid and complete man- 
ner the economic, social, moral and political ad- 
yancement of the non-Christian Filipinos or na- 
tional cultural minorities and to realize the com- 
plete and permanent integration of all said 
national cultural minorities into the body polit- 
ic.” It declares that it is the policy of Congress 
to achieve that objective “by all means and ina 
systematic, rapid and complete manner.” For 
this purpose, the law created the Commission on 
National Integration, which is empowered to do 
practically everything for the cultural minorities 
— establish agricultural and cottage industries, 
construct irrigation systems and power struc- 
tures, procure homesteads or resettle them, estab- 
lish more public schools, construct feeder roads, 
maintain a program of scholarships, etc. The 
Commission has always been headed by a Muslim. 

Yet this has obviously not been enough, and 
again, it must be said that the Muslim Filipinos, 
or at least their leaders, are not entirely without 
blame. In its study of the Muslim problem al- 
teady referred to, the Filipinas Foundation 
arrived at the not unjustified conclusion that 
the Commission “has generally not been success- 
ful in reaching its goal of improving the social 
and economic lot of the cultural minorities. In 
the first place the Commission has not been with 
out its share of anomalies, mismanagement, and 
misuse of funds. Secondly, its efforts have been 
noticeably slanted [toward] education. More 
funds have been allocated to scholarships when it 
is evident that education is not the only problem 
nor perhaps the most crucial one. As we look 
back [at] the data gathered during this investiga- 
tion, it becomes obvious that the most obvious 
and current need is the improvement of the 
economic lot of Muslim Filipinos, although this, 
undeniably, is interwoven with other require- 
ments.” 

According to the Foundation, one year’s 
total appropriation for the Commission to per- 
form its long list of functions was only five mil- 
lion pesos, of which only half was assured of 
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release, in a budget totaling thousands of millions 
of pesos. Fully 70 percent of this amount was 
allocated to college scholars, of whom only less 
than 18 percent were graduated. 

There is considerable justification for the 
proposal to transfer jurisdiction over these schol- 
arships to the Department of Education. The 
more basic and immediate need, however, is to 
improve elementary and high-school education, 
both quantitatively and qualitatively, among the 
Muslim Filipinos. The Mindanao State University, 
which was largely intended for them, still has less 
Muslim than Christian students, and the univer- 
sity has had to establish its own high schools. 
This is obviously a responsibility of the central 
government, but it cannot be discharged without 
the cooperation of the Muslims and their polit- 
ical leaders. 

While hopefully, education will foster great- 
er understanding between the two communities, 
that is for the long run. The immediate goal, be- 
yond the impartial restoration of order and safe- 
ty for lives and property, would appear to be the 
removal of the economic causes of Muslim dis- 
trust and discontent. For this there is an instru- 
ment ready to hand, which has never been fully 
used, namely, the Commission on National In- 
tegration with its almost unlimited functions and 
powers. 

Its main trouble has been the lack of funds. 
Senator Mamintal A. Tamano has suggested that 
the Philippine government set aside P500 million 
“by way of reparations” to the Muslims for the 
ancestral lands they have been deprived of ba 
the years. Without quite putting it that way, I 
should say that some such sum, spread over a 
number of years (five, in the Senator’s proposal), 
and allotted to the Commission would enable it 
to lay the foundations for the meaningful parti- 
cipation of the Muslims in the life of the nation. 

Those Muslim countries that have expressed, 
and rightly, their distress at the predicament of 
their coreligionaries in the Philippines would per- 
haps consider grants in aid to the Commission, 
instead of other forms of help and sympathy, as 
more constructive and conducive to a happy 
solution. The national government could even 
pledge to match this aid with counterpart funds. 
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Thus suitably financed, the Commission 
could begin to tackle the land problem. It could 
undertake a cadastral survey in the affected areas 
so as to settle land titles with due respect to the 
traditional rights based on immemorial possession 
which have already received judicial recognition, 
and providing legal assistance. In cooperation 
with the authorities in charge of land reform, 
the Commission could redistribute feudal land 
estates among landless Muslims, or assist them 
in acquiring homesteads, or establish them in 
settlements, with loans of tools, work animals, 
seeds and money similar to those given to the 
Christian settlers. It could start to provide roads, 
irrigation systems, tubewells, etc., to the Muslim 
communities, now woefully neglected. 

The Commission could also, in coordination 
with the Mindanao Development Authority, help 
and guide the Muslims to take a more active and 
significant role in economic development and in- 
dustrialization, by opening rural banks, giving 
capital loans for investment, and training Mus- 
lim workers in technical skills. 

It could take many years and millions of 
pesos to achieve a valid, viable and meaningful 
integration by these means, but, given the deter- 
mination of the national government to, first 
and foremost, restore conditions of law and or- 
der which will assuage mutual distrust, and then 
to pursue sincerely a fair and comprehensive 
plan of regional economic development tilted to- 
ward the disadvantaged Muslims, integration is 
not an impossible goal, and need not and should 
not result in the loss of cultural identity. 

After all, Muslims and Christians in the Phil- 
ippines belong to the same racial stock, physical- 
ly they are undistinguishable one from the other; 
the native languages of Mindanao and Sulu are 
similar to those of the Bisayas; and, as we have 
seen, it was only the forcible intervention of 
Western colonialism that separated the southern 
from the central and northern islands of a homo- 
genous archipelago. 

In fact, despite the anti-independence peti- 
tion of the datus, the Muslims were growing 
more and more to identify their interests with 
those of the nation, particularly when they 
fought the common enemy during the Japanese 
Occupation, and when, after the proclamation of 
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independence, it was perceived that the new na- 
tional government in Manila did not mean deli- 
berately and as a matter of policy to discriminate 
against non-Christians or to persecute their reli- 
gion or to do violence to their traditions, but, 

on the contrary, recognized by statute their cus- 
toms and practices and their equality with all the 
other Filipinos before the law. 

The present sporadic troubles are therefore, 
in a way, unexpected and even inexplicable aber- 
rations; they are a reversal of the normal and 
“natural” development in a historical and social 
situation, and cannot be long sustained unless 
fomented and supported by outside forces, what- 
ever their source, whether neocolonialist, re- 
vanchist or subversive. There is consequently 
every good reason to hope that, when.a stop is 
put to these intrigues, Muslims and Christians 
will once again settle down to building together 
the secular republic to which they owe a com- 


mon allegiance. o 
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